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JUAN RUIZ AND INIGO LOPEZ DE MENDOZA: 
THEIR SERRANILLAS 


The little town of Hita in Castile, not far from Alcala de Henares, 
shines in the dawn of Spanish literature with the bright light of two 
very great names. Juan Ruiz, fine observer and joyous lover of life, 
was once its archpriest, while Ifigo Lopez de Mendoza, valiant feudal 
baron, was once its overlord, who used proudly among many other 
titles that of Sefior de Hita. The brilliance of his later title has dimmed 
the memory of the older and more humble one, so that literary history 
associates him only with the vast feudal estates of the Montajia inherited 
from his mother’s family, but Hita was one of his valued possessions, 
to be fought over in litigation with another claimant, and fortified with 
men and provisions for need when its lord was out of favor with his 
sovereign. A century, probably, separates the deaths of these great 
poets. It may be assumed that Juan Ruiz died about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, while documentary evidence puts the death of the 
Marqués de Santillana in the year 1458. Their association in this 
paper has nothing to do, however, with the interesting and curious fact 
of their connection with Hita, since this analysis is merely an effort to 
compare a type of lyric which they both wrote, and to indicate like- 
nesses and differences between them. It will endeavor to show that, 
while the archpriest is much closer to the soil and the spontaneous ex- 
pression of Castilian feeling than the polished courtier influenced by 
Renaissance culture and scornful of the poetry of the lowly, these poets 
nevertheless show in common the basic element of Castilian genius, real- 
ism, and sense of fact which proves their racial kinship. 


The four serranillas of Juan Ruiz are among the first Castilian lyrics 
of which we have complete record, and all are of the type reminiscent 
of the old villancico of the lost traveler and the highland lass who is 
guardian and guide in the mountain passes. They are strongly nar- 
rative; each poem tells a little story and each differs from the others 
in details. All are localized in the Guadarrama Mountains, of which 
the poet mentions by name various passes. The traveler is not a mere 
wanderer searching for pretty pictures of shepherdesses and flowery 
meadows, he is crossing the mountains on foot, on business bent, when 
he is stopped by the serrana of belligerent type, or loses himself because 
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of the bad weather. To this are added various elements; advances on 
the part of the serrana and demands of gifts for her favors, lovemaking 
of the traveler who promises to turn highlander and wed the serrana, 
graphic pictures of the wintry weather, and an account of the accomplish- 


ments of a good mountaineer, and some others which will be men- 
tioned later. 


The atmosphere of these poems is that of reality and close observa- 
tion of life. They have no artificiality either in content or style and 
are entirely lacking in sentimentality as well as in real sentiment. Juan 
Ruiz’s bucolic world is no idealized one of serranas so lovely that they 
must be ladies in disguise, but of uncouth rustics like “la Chata endia- 
blada” ; his hero is no amorous knight on horseback, but a lone traveler 
on foot, who if he does succeed in winning the girl’s favor, is badly 
manhandled first. His seasons are not a perennial springtime of verdure 
and roses but realistic winter with snow, hail, and a cold that pierces 
to the bone. “Ffasie niev’, granisava,” he says, and adds that from 
cold and fear he was ready to promise the serrana whatever she might 
demand: 

Yo con miedo, arresido, 

Prometil’ una garnacha. 
Again, 

Encima del puerto 

Cuydéme ser muerto 

De nieve e de frio 


E dese rrucio 
E de grand’ elada. 


He locates his adventures in real places and mentions these by names 
that have all the flavor of reality, such as Puerto de Malangosto, Sotos 
albos, Somosierra, in the first serranilla; Rriofrio, in the second; a val- 
ley “do la casa del Cornejo,” in the third; and la Tablada, in the last. 
He also gives his heroines names that sound rustic and were probably 
common to the region where they lived, la Chata, Gadea de. Rriofrio, 
Mengua (pronounced Menga) Llorente, and Alda. In only one poem 
does he note the girl’s dress and that very briefly: Mengua Llorente is 
described as “vestida de buen bermejo/ E buena cinta de lana.” We 
are able, however, to form a fair idea of the serranas’ holiday clothing 
of that day, from the list of garments and ornaments that are demanded 
of the traveler in payment for their kindnesses. No painting of a Dutch 
interior is more full of homely realism than Juan Ruiz’s description of 


1All quotations from Juan Ruiz are taken from Clasicos Castellanos, Vol. 17. 
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the meal provided by la Chata in her hut in front of the “foguera 
d’ensina” which she has made for him. There he feasts on wild rabbit, 
partridges, homemade loaves badly kneaded, sucking kid, cow butter, 
cured cheese, milk, cream, trout and “de buen vino un quartero.” Alda 
also prepares the frozen traveler a good fire, 


Diome buena lumbre, 
Com’ era custunbre 
De sierra nevada. 


while she sets before him black barley bread, sour wine, salt meat, goat 
cheese, and a piece of white bread as a treat. Such elements are popu- 
lar and of the soil. They could never be found in courtly or sophisti- 
cated poetry, and are evidences, not only of Juan Ruiz’s sense of fact, 
but of the current of realism that was gradually coming to the surface 
in Spanish literature in the fourteenth century with the weakening of 
the chivalrous and the strengthening of the bourgeois element in society, 
of which tendency Juan Ruiz is so remarkable an example. The satirical 
color of the whole Libro de buen amor is one phase of this realism, and 
is found in abundance in the serranillas, as will be pointed out later. 


The serrana of Juan Ruiz’s poems is the very antithesis of the ideal- 
ized pastora of Provence and Galicia, though she shares with these one 
characteristic—a realistic one, by the way—a rustic simplicity of mind 
which makes her believe the promises of the suitor (or the traveler) 
often to her own undoing. The “serrana guiadora” of the Guadarrama 
is masculine in type and unlovely in appearance. She is aggressive, 
belligerent, and full of initiative, somewhat shrewd for all her pas- 
toral credulity, demanding in advance definite payment for all favors 
bestowed. She has physical strength which a man might envy, for she 
tosses the traveler on her neck “como a curr6n liviano,” no small feat 
if the archpriest was as he described himself “el cuerpo a muy grant, 
mienbros largos, trefudo.” She is skilled in the use of rustic weapons, 
such as the sling and the crook. 


Arrojéme la cayada 
E rodeéme la fonda 


he says of la Chata, and tells thus how Gadea rewarded him for his 
“lengua tan aguda.” 


Enbiome la cayada: 

Diéme tras el pestorejo, 
Fizom’ yr la cuestalada, 
Derrocém’ en el vallejo. 
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This episode may give a special significance to the opening tercet of this 
serranilla: 


Ssyenpre me verna en miente 
Desta sserrana valyente 
Gadea de Rriofrio. 


This unattractive type is not the “vaquera fermosa” of the conventional 
serranillas ; she is “gaha rroyn e heda,” “serrana tan safiuda.” It is true 
that in the last serranilla the archpriest calls Alda of la Tablada 


fermosa, locana, 
E byen colorada 


but it must be remembered that in the narrative verse preceding this 
poem he has drawn Alda’s portrait in the very extreme of caricature, 
making a coarse burlesque on the rustic type which could not be sur- 
passed in exaggerated ugliness. His applying to this monstrosity the 
conventional adjectives, fermosa, lozana, is intended, to my mind, for 
comic or satiric effect, and one imagines the archpriest writing them 
with his tongue in his cheek. Later, near the end of the poem, he for- 
gets himself, or gives up his pretense, and calls her “la heda.” 


Juan Ruiz’s serranas, in exacting gifts or toll of the helpless traveler, 
specify very definitely what they will be willing to accept, and from 
the lists of these items one can imagine not only the costumes of the 
mountain girl of that epoch, but the things that her heart especially 
prized. La Chata wants a dress (garnacha) with a brooch and a metal 
ornament (prancha). Mengua Llorente is more ambitious, she demands 
a fillet of red cloth, a tambourine, six tin rings, a sheepskin cloak for 
feast days, a jacket (garnacho) for every day, a yellow bonnet or head- 
dress with nice bands over the forehead, earrings and a buckle of shining 
brass and shoes that reach the knee. As the traveler has promised mar- 
riage to this girl, offering to turn highlander to suit her, and as the 
bridegroom in Spain customarily gives to his bride her marriage outfit, 
this collection of garments and ornaments may represent the things 
which the mountain girl of that day prized most for her trousseau. 
Alda of la Tablada is no more modest in her wants; she would have a 
red ribbon, a pretty blouse with a jabot (collarada), a string of tin 
beads, an ornamental jewel, a thin fur robe, a striped bonnet, and high 
red shoes with ornaments. Evidently red is a favorite color of the 
Serrana, 


As has been said above, the narrative or story element is strong in 
these poems, and the action is rapid and even dramatic through the use 
of abundant dialogue which carries the story forward with few ex- 
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planatory lines. This dramatic device to give action and color is re- 
markable in poems so early. Out of a total of some 300 verses, less 
than a third are narrative or descriptive, while the rest are dialogue. 
Verses containing introductory phrases like “Diz’” have been counted 
as dialogue. The third serranilla could be acted as a comic episode with- 
out changing a line, by discarding the first seven verses which present 
the situation, the traveler’s meeting the girl near the “casa del Cornejo.” 
The remaining 57 are a spirited dialogue in which he offers to turn 
serrano and marry her, to which she agrees and asks for presents, and 
he promises to give her what she wants. There is nearly as much action 
here as there is in some of the eclogues of Juan del Encina. Each of 
the serranillas is preceded by a set of verses which relate substantially 
the episode that the lyric celebrates, and these verses are more piquant 
and satiric than the serranillas themselves. It is in the group of pre- 
liminary verses to the last lyric that is found the well-known repulsive 
caricature or burlesque on the serrana type, which caricature is not 
carried into the lyric itself. 

The contents of the poems are, briefly, as follows: 

In the first, the protagonist is suddenly confronted with la Chata, a 
belligerent serrana who forbids him the pass, and threatens him with 
her crook and sling. The weather is bitter and he, to gain shelter, 
promises her gifts, at which she carries him to her hut and warms and 
feeds him, and accepts his advances, for the poem ends slyly, “Creet 
que ffiz’ buen barato!” 

In the second serranilla, he meets Gadea who is watching her cows 
in the meadow. He compliments her and she, remarking that she will 
show him how cattle are tamed, knocks him down with her staff, after 
which she entertains him with lodging and food, abusing him verbally 
the while she regrets leaving her husband for him. 


The third poem has the Provencal element of the promise of turning 
shepherd on the part of the gallant. He meets and mocks the simple 
girl saying he is wandering in the mountains with the desire to marry. 
The serrana applauds this attitude, asking if he knows highland ways. 
He then enumerates his accomplishments; he can ride, kill wolves, feed 
cows, tame bulls, make butter and cream, play the flute and the bag- 
pipe, and sing and dance in country style. Mengua’s heart is won and 
she offers to marry him if he will give her some presents, which he 
readily promises to do. She tells him all the things she desires and ends 
her speech with this human little burst of vanity: 


E dira toda la genta: 
’Bien casé Mengua Llorente’ 
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The deceiver then bids her to invite her relatives to the wedding which 
they would soon have and warns her not to forget for he is going off to 
get her gifts. 


In the last serranilla, again the severe wintry weather plays a part 
in the story. The traveler meets Alda of la Tablada and asks her 
hospitality. She replies that her hut is open only to him who will marry 
her and give her payment. He offers money, saying that he is married 
in Ferreros, and she leads him to her home, gives him a good supper, 
promising him more if he gives her something. He offers to pledge gifts 
for his return, but she is not so credulous as Mengua and answers, 


Don non ay moneda, 
Non ay merchandia 


Por dineros faze 
Ome quanto’! plase: 
Cosa es provada. 


This analysis of his serranillas shows Juan Ruiz transcribing perhaps 
from real experience, and certainly from firsthand observation of life— 
homely life at that. It is interesting as presenting the rustic maiden, 
ugly and uncouth as well as simple, a tendency which later made these 
girls and their lovers the clowns of the comedies, and which is the 
direct antithesis of the movement to idealize pastoral life and people 
which culminates in the artificiality of the pastoral novel. 


The Marqués de Santillana has left ten serranillas which conform 
in general to the Provencal type in which the narrative is weak and 
the lyrical element strong. Three, however, have the Castilian element 
of struggle, and several conform more nearly to the Galician type in 
which the content of the poem is reduced to the glimpse of the lovely 
maiden and the effect of this vision on the man. There are no homely 
scenes such as a rustic meal before an oak fire, and no biting wintry 
weather ; it is springtime in all the Santillana serranillas except the first 
in which 

Ya se passava el verano, 
al tiempo que ome se apafia.? 


The protagonist is not the lost traveler, but the gentleman hunting or 
wandering over the countryside or in the mountains, who is struck with 
a pretty picture of a girl whom he pretends to think too lovely to be a 


2All quotations from the Marqués de Santillana are taken from Nueva 
Biblionteca de Autores espafioles, Vol. 19, pp. 571-5. 
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real serrana. Once only is the hero reperesented as lost (VI) and then 
he does not seek the serrana as guide but sees her watching her cattle 
with other cowherds. 


While the serrana is usually beautiful and the gentleman always 
complimentary to her charms, their meeting is not always of the con- 
ventional graceful type. Three poems show exceptions, reminiscent of 
Juan Ruiz and the Castilian serranilla. In the first serranilla, the girl 
is decidedly hostile, taking him for an enemy and threatening to make 
him her prisoner. When she finds him friendly, she begs his pardon, 
offers food from her sheepskin bag and suggests that he take the place 
of her deceased husband, to which he is quite complacent. In the second, 
the maiden takes his compliments with poor grace, warding him off 
with threats of her sling because next week she is to wed “Anton,/ 
vaquerizo de Morana.” In the fourth poem, the noble approaches a 
singing serrana with the usual offers of service, but the singer is here 
of the pass-guarding variety. She stops his progress saying, 


Ca por toda aquesta Ilana 
yo non dexo andar vaquero, 
nin pastora, nin serrana, 
sinon Pasqual de Bustares 


She then demands his belt and orders him to wrestle with her, seeing 
which he gives her such a blow that she falls “con su porfia” near some 
thyme bushes. This serrana is the only one who demands gifts in 
Santillana’s serranillas. Here we have a little of the realism of Juan 
Ruiz, with its sly humor, but without its more unlovely features. 


In only one of the Marqués’s poems does he promise to become a 
shepherd in order to make himself acceptable to the girl. He repre- 
sents himself as inflamed with love, when he thought love had for- 
gotten him, by a “fermosa/ de buen continente.” The maiden has re- 
sisted his compliments in which he tells her she is too fine for her 
environment, saying that two rustics, shepherds of Frama, have re- 
quested her hand. The suitor meets this objection by offering to become 
a shepherd too, assuring her that rustic life will be sweeter to him than 
the music of nightingales. Such devotion is irresistible, and the serrana 
yields. 


Once there occurs the theme of the gentleman who is saved from 
becoming a victim to the serrana’s charms only because his affections 
are engaged elsewhere. This is in the fifth serranilla, where he meets 
the “moca de Bedmar.” 
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Si mi voluntad agena 

non fuera, en mejor logar 
non me pudiera excusar 
de ser preso en su cadena. 


He offers to accompany her to protect her from the Moors who have 
passed that way that morning, but she excuses herself because one of 
her own friends, “Miguel de Jamilena/ con los de Pegalajar” is not 
far away. 


The seventh poem of this series is unique in theme, being of a type 
that I have not seen elsewhere. It is very short and purely lyric, con- 
sisting of two redondillas in which the poet expresses the sorrow it 
would be to him to see the serrana make an unsuitable marriage. 


In one case the poet represents himself as hunting deer and finding 
a different kind of game with which he is entirely pleased. This is a 
lass whose beauty he sings, finishing his verses with a gracefully humor- 
ous turn. The poem, the eighth serranilla, is short enough to be quoted 
here entire, and will serve as a good example of the lyric and non- 
narrative type. 


Madrugando en Robledillo, 
por yr buscar un venado, 
falle luego al Colladillo 
caca, de que fui pagado. 

Al pie de aquessa montafia 
la que dizen de Bercosa, 

vi guardar muy grand cabafia 
de vacas moca fermosa. 

Si voluntad non me engafia 
non vi otra mas graciosa: 
si alguna desto se ensafia, 
loela su enamorado. 


In two cases the entire theme of the poem is the vision of the mountain 
girl’s charms and the subtle compliment paid her by the gentleman’s 
insisting with some condescension that she cannot be of humble origin. 
This is done with delicate humor, a quality indeed which characterizes 
all of these verses of Santillana’s. In the third serranilla the maiden is 
more tempting than early fruit: 


de guisa la vi 
que me fizo gana 
la fructa temprana. 


Though she assures him that she is of lowly stock, he insists and ends his 
composition with, 
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Juro por Santana 
que non soys villana. 


An expansion of this slender theme forms the entire substance of the 
best known of the Marqués’s serranillas, the sixth of this series, gen- 
erally called the Vaquera de la Finojosa. The lass, whom he sees in a 
green flowery meadow, is so enchanting that he can scarcely believe 
she is a vaquera: 

la vi tan graciosa 

que apenas creyera 

que fuese vaquera. 


He tries indirectly to find out who she is: 


Mas dixe: ‘Donosa 
(por saber quien era), 
donde es la vaquera 
de la Finojosa? 


The girl in this case is his match in subtlety, and replies laughing that 
that vaquera is not looking for love, nor expects it. 


In the last poem of the series he is praising above all the serranas 
he has previously sung a girl of Guipizcoa whom he has met near 
Vitoria. He admits that the others were all worthy of the praise he 
bestowed on them, but insists that more beautiful than this one he never 
saw either lady or rustic “apres le sefiora mia.” 

A quality to be found to a limited degree in the serranillas of the 
Marqués de Santillana, but which stands out noticeably in other poems 
of his, is a sensitiveness to nature that seems sincere. The serrana of 
the Moncayo, celebrated in his first poem, is : 


mas clara que sale en mayo 
al alva, nin su lucero. 


In the sixth he sees the lovely “vaquera de la Finojosa” 


En un verde prado 
de rosas e flores 


and he compares her to spring roses, to their disadvantage ; 


Non creo las rosas 
de la primavera 

sean tan fermosas 
nin de tal manera. 


The comparison with the rose is liked by the marquis for he uses it 
again in the ninth serranilla; the “mocuela de Bores” is “fresca como 
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rosa.” In the last serranilla, the Guipuzcoan who is lovelier than anyone 
he knows except his wife, and whom he first sees 


en ese valle arbolado 
donde se aparta la sierra 


he praises as being “tal como el alvor del dia.” These indications of 
love of nature are not many in number, nor striking in originality from 
a modern point of view, but at least they are a point of contrast with 
the poems of Juan Ruiz in which such touches are entirely lacking. 


The Marqués does not usually name his serranas except with the 
place names of their district or village. The only one named is Menga 
de Mangcanares who guards the path from all except her favorite 
Pasqual. The rest are referred to variously as one of the “serranillas 
de Moncayo” (1), “moca de Bedmar” (V), “vaquera de la Finojosa” 
(VI), “moguela de Bores” (1X), and “moga lepuzcana” (X). In this 
he differs from Juan Ruiz who gives to each of his buxom wenches a 
name which she might have borne in real life, excepting la Chata, 
whose nickname is a piece of Castilian satirical realism. The Marqués 
is at greater pains to describe the costumes of the girls he encounters, 
which costumes undoubtedly had some regional connotation, as will be 
seen in the passages quoted. In (II) the girl is from Aragon, but her 
dress is of a different fashion: 


Traia says apretada 

muy bien presa en la cintura, 
a guisa de Extremadura 
cinta e collera labrada. 


The girl whom he meets on the road to Lozoya has these ornaments: 


Garnacha traia 
de oro, presada 
con broncha dorada, 
que bien reluzia. 


The moca de Bedmar,” whom he meets near the border and warns 
against the Moors is dressed appropriately for her region: 


Pellote negro vestia 

e liencos blancos tocava, 
a fuer del Andaluzia, 

e de alcorques se calcava. 


The most striking bit of realism in these poems of Santillana’s is 
the great abundance of place names used to localize exactly the place 
of the encounter with the serrana. These names reflect some of his 
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many campaigns and journeyings over Spain. Only one of the ten 
poems lacks place names, and that is the brief one (VII) in which the 
encounter is not described at all. The first poem recalls some of the 
marquis’s soldiering in Aragon. He meets the girl on the Moncayo 
“encima de Boxmediano” and she invites him to pass the winter with 
her “entre Torellas e el Fayo.” The following verses, from the second 
serranilla, have the exactness of a guide book itinerary: 


Partiendo de Conejares, 
alla susso en la montafia 
cerca de la Travessaia, 
camino de Trasovares, 
encontre moca locana 
poco mas aca de Annon, 
riberas de una fontana. 


One wonders if an interested investigator might not locate this exact 
spot as definitely as Menéndez Pidal has done many places named in 
the old epic, and as one can follow Don Quijote’s route through 
La Mancha and Aragon. Another instance of this is found in the last 
serranilla; the gentleman is leaving Vitoria in Guipuzcoa to go to 
Alegria, and meets a mountain maid in a place which he locates quite 


definitely : 


De Vytoria me partia 

un dia desta semana, 

por me passar a Alegria, 
do vi moca lepuzcana 

Entre Gaona e Salvatierra, 
en ese valle arbolado 
donde se aparta la sierra 
la vi guardando ganado. 


It would be tiresome to cite all the place names found in these ten 
serranillas; enough have been given to show the tendency clearly, and 
two or more could be cited from each poem except the seventh, ex- 
plained above. The effect of this marked characteristic is to give to 
these compositions a strong air of reality. 


In summary, it is in these details that the Marqués de Santillana 
seems to show his kinship with Juan Ruiz, the strain of racial Castilian 
realism in his genius; his descriptions of the serranas’ dress, and his 
very abundant use of real places to localize the maidens and places 
where his meetings with them occurred. 


LAuRENCE D. BAILIFF 
University of California at Los Angeles 





TIME AND MEMorY IN MARCEL PROuST’s NOVELS? 


The concept of time and memory is, I am convinced, the essence of 
Proust’s art, and its originality. His effort to seize an element of the 
absolute, an extra-temporal element, in the life that he describes, that 
is what gives to his work its peculiar and inimitable flavor. If we forget 
that he has considered man not only from the point of vantage of scien- 
tific time, but also as being a part of inner time, that which Bergson 
calls “la durée mobile,” we may be interested or bored by his works, 
irritated by a certain snobism, enchanted by his gifts of observation, yet 
the fact is that we have missed the point or the climate of the work. 
He then becomes a modern Saint-Simon, scarcely more modern than 
the real Saint Simon, for, to the man in the street and with the breach 
made by the world war, the salons of the Guermantes have hardly any 
more modern reality than the court of Louis XIV. But that element of 
the absolute, of the eternal, that recapture of time, that re-creation of 
what would be dead but for some peculiar faculty of human memory, 
that is the original part of Proust’s work and that which makes of cer- 
tain parts of the immense novel one of the most deeply artistic and 
eternal works of our time. 


In the whole vast frame we can disengage two concepts of time, 
one spiritual and absolute, the other physical. To those two concepts 
of time correspond two concepts of memory, one spontaneous, rich, 
numerous, the other more material, useful, serving life constantly; one 
giving us the notion of time eternal, the other of the passage of time, 
as one says. These two memories are not always distinct each from the 
other; at least the second is not ever distinct from the first, for there 
is no perception which is not impregnated with memories ; with the per- 
ceptions immediate and present of our senses, we mingle thousands of 
details of our past experience. Memory being a survival of past images, 
these images will blend constantly with our present perceptions and 
may even substitute themselves for those perceptions. They complete the 
present experience and make it richer from past experience. And as 
acquired experience increases continually, it may happen that it will sub- 
merge the present completely, if it is useful to life, so that our present 
perceptions, so often having a useful end, are almost never pure. 

Thus the past seems to be stored within us under two forms: on 
the one hand, the motor mechanisms that utilize that past; on the other 
hand, the personal image-memories which reproduce of our past all the 


2An address to the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Letters, May 1937. 
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events with their contours, their color, and their place in time. The 
first is really directed in the sense of nature, that is, is useful to our 
present experience; the second, abandoned to itself, would rather go 
against nature, that is, it would make us break from the present, actual 
life and sensations, to reach towards the absolute. The first memory, 
conquered by effort, remains under the dependence of the will; the 
second, quite spontaneous, offers as much capriciousness in reproducing 
the past as it offers faithfulness in preserving it. 


Now these are Bergsonian concepts, and you may have already 
thought of the whole life of Combray surging up spontaneously out of 
the flavor of the little madeleine dipped into Proust’s tea, of all the 
anguished love of Swann for Odette evoked from the little phrase of 
the Vinteuil sonata. But it would be futile and not true to believe that 
Proust wrote his work in order to illustrate the Bergsonian theories 
which in the beginning of the century enjoyed a great vogue among 
students and among society people. Proust had admired Bergson and 
saluted in him the master of intuition, of the “élan vital,”’ who had 
liberated French thought from some of the too strong disciplines of 
Descartes. But the construction of his work allows us only little by 
little to perceive the influence of Bergson and the points of divergence. 
We could almost say that the Bergsonian thought served as an impul- 
sion, as a deliverance. In point of fact, Proust did not wish to write 
an intellectual work. He says: “Une oeuvre ou il y a des théories est 
comme un objet sur lequel on laisse la marque du prix.” It would 
rather seem that the teachings of Bergson, not all accepted or not 
completely accepted, have placed Proust in such a position that he under- 
stood himself and the workings of his mind better and that he could 
better receive the impulsion necessary to write the work of art, to sub- 
mit it to the inner reality, to an inner fatality. 


Proust felt that no one is free in the presence of the work of art, 
that no one accomplishes it because he wants to; but that, pre-existing 
in time and in that inner life nourished by memory, one must, because 
it is at once necessary and concealed like the laws of nature, discover it. 
This discovery that art allows us to make, is the discovery of what 
should be to us the most precious, that which remains unknown to so 
many and to us most of the time, our true life, the discovery of reality 
such as we once felt it and which is so different from what we believe, 
that we are filled with an immense happiness when chance brings to 
us the true memory of it. I have to take it for granted that you have 
read Proust in part or in totality, in French or in translation. A mere 
sketch of the enormous work would require a long time, all the more 
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that the special atmosphere of it is made of so many intangible elements: 
music, dreams, sleep, memories, jealousies and the imaginings around 
actions that so seldom materialize. You remember that chronological 
factors count for but little: there are returns into the past, anticipa- 
tions of the future, as the memory lets itself be borne on the current of 
diverse reminiscences, follows some up to their end and then comes back 
to its point of departure. This gives to time not a measurable value, 
but a value of elasticity, a value of life. For it is a commonplace to say 
that moments, equal in mathematical measure, that is according to the 
clock, are in reality of different lengths and that our sensibility does 
not measure the time as does the clock. In the same way, in our past, 
in our life, especially in our inner life which we carry within us in its 
totality, some stretches of memory have expanded onto others, have 
obliterated others or have taken on an importance at the expense of 
others. Such is the construction, the appearance of Proust’s work. 
When a certain moment has taken possession of him, it absorbs him to 
the point of causing to disappear what has preceded and what is to 
follow. But that very moment contains a past of its own and a whole 
future. It imposes itself with such force, that the past and the present 
are only its dependences. Thus the work appears as if composed of 
large moments, or large themes, of climaxes as the summer in Balbec, 
of long even moments like the golden emprisonment of Albertine, and 
this is why the ensemble of the work has so often been compared to a 
symphony. 

However, the work moves in time. From place to place we come 
back to the realization of immediate experience, that is, we come back 
to mathematical or measurable time. But as in life, for events that do 
not concern our own daily life and our own succession of days, we per- 
ceive the passing of time by its effects, not by the number of days or 
years that have elapsed. I will remind you of the most astonishing, the 
most striking example in Marcel Proust. It is at the beginning of the 
last volume of Le Temps Retrouvé. Proust, after many years of con- 
finement in a sanitarium returns to Paris to social life. He attends a 
féte given by the princess de Guermantes, the former Mme. Verdurin 
who, late in life, has climbed into the highest society and been permitted 
“to regild the escutcheon” of the half ruined Prince. Because of illness, 
absence, the vigilance of his parents, an uneventful outer life, an intense 
inner life, Marcel had lost the realization of mathematical time. As he 
enters the salons and watches the brilliant assemblage, he believes at 
first that they are all disguised. But it is Time which has placed the 
mask on their faces, the bulk on their bodies; Time that has accentuated 
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their traits with their features and caused to appear those defects, those 
characteristics which were only latent before, so that he will mistake a 
daughter for her own mother or an older person for his parent, now 
dead. The sudden shock of the disintegration by time we feel almost 
physically in that extraordinary scene. Little by little we adapt our- 
selves so that when, with Proust we see the almost unchanged face with 
the still beautiful eyes of Odette—whom Swann had loved—but set, 
expressionless, as if afraid that any move would attract the attention 
of time, we measure the long years elapsed by this monument as intact 
as our memory of it, but which we feel is about to crumble. 


The conception of the use of time as a basis for a work of art, the 
faculty of memory to recreate time in its essence, came to Proust as 
an illumination as he was walking to the party of the Guermantes and 
was waiting a few moments in the library before entering the drawing 
rooms. It was not the first time that he had felt such a sensation impose 
itself on his intelligence; the felicity that he had felt in recognizing 
some trees in the course of a drive in the neighborhood of Balbec, the 
flavor of the cake dipped into tea which had brought from the past all 
his childhood, all his anguished love for his mother, all the amorous 
disquieted life of Swann, that felicity he recognizes now as he stumbles 
in the street on some uneven cobblestones. In a flash he feels deep 
azure, dazzling light. And immediately, he knows that it is Venice. 
A little later being served orangeade by a valet in the library he wipes 
his lips with a stiff napkin; immediately that sensation of full absolute 
happiness fills him. This time he breathes the salty air of the sea, he 
sees the blue and peacock green of the ocean, he feels a wonderful 
sensation of lightness, of the happiness of a beautiful summer morning 
by the seaside. As the two uneven cobblestones of the street had brought 
back sudden association and wakened up indefinite circles of sensations, 
recreated an atmosphere, because they had reproduced that stumbling 
movement which happened in Venice in days past and forgotten, in 
front of the baptistry of Saint Mark where the flagstones had sagged, 
so the stiff linen of the napkin brings back all the blue mornings of 
Balbec ; for on his first morning there, full of anticipation, of eagerness, 
of youth, he had looked out of the hotel window at the peacock colored 
sea while drying himself with a too stiff hotel towel. Therefore it is 
an accidental event which has recreated the past. 


In considering that situation, we perceive that all our memories 
form a sort of chain or, as Bergson puts it, an infinity of concentric 
circles on the axis of a cone. The sensations which we ordinarily ex- 
perience are at the point of the cone reposing on the plane of the present. 
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And our own self, always present, is indeed the actual synthesis of all 
our past states. Under this condensed form, our previous psychological 
life exists even more for us than the external world, of which we per- 
ceive only a very small part, whereas we utilize on the contrary the 
totality of our past experience. It is true that most often we thus pos- 
Sess Our experience in an abbreviated form and that our past experience 
seems as a rule either to have disappeared or to reproduce itself only in 
a capricious way. This is due to the fact that our present consciousness 
rejects all that is not useful for action or for life as it is immediately. 
But personal memories nevertheless exist in their totality and their 
exactitude within us. They are fugitive because they are not used. But 
by chance they may materialize. Let a situation of the past be repro- 
duced in us, involuntarily brought about, induced by the correspondence 
of certain facts of things—odor, fragrance, sensation, melody—it is re- 
produced as it was. But it brings with it an extraordinary exaltation. 
Why can those reproduced images give a joy similar to a certitude, 
sufficient to render all other things indifferent, even the idea of sick- 
ness and death? This is where Proust lights the Bergsonian theories 
with a new light, for, whereas Bergson considered the study from a 
purely psychological point of view and studied mind in an abstract way, 
Proust describes the sensation as an artist and is interested in those 
peculiar workings of the mind only because they alone can help him 
produce the work of art. In this absolute and capricious recreation of 
the past he feels and lives at once in the present moment and in a far- 
away moment in such a way that he hesitates to know in which moment 
he actually lives. The person who tastes of this exaltation enjoys this 
enlargement, feels keenly that element common to the present and to 
the past, that element of the extratemporal ; he tastes of the essence of 
things, outside of time. 


The miracle of analogy causes us to escape outside of the present 
time ; it makes us find again the time that we thought was lost, whereas 
the efforts of memory and of intelligence so often remain sterile in that 
respect. This miracle of analogy has the power to isolate, to immobilize 
suddenly (like a landscape perceived in a flash of lightning in all its 
details in the midst of a dark night) what otherwise we would never 
apprehend: a little of absolute Time. 

The mind of the artist and the poet dulls and languishes in the sole 
observation of things present because our senses cannot easily bring us 
the essence of things, this fragment of time in its purity. It is this abso- 
lute, that the painter seeks to produce in his portraits, in his landscapes, 
in which we feel so much more than the eye can see. We cannot be 
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satisfied with the shallow reality, with the present, always utilitarian, 
always goaded by a narrow human end. 


Let a noise already heard, a fragrance already smelled, overwhelm 
our senses in a sensation which belongs at once to the present and to 
the past, immediately this essence of things permanent finds itself freed, 
and our inner self which had been dormant, wakens, becomes animated. 
This minute freed from mathematical time has created in us a man 
freed from the power of Time. 


This sensation, this contemplation is fugitive; but the pleasure it 
affords seems to Proust the only true, the only real, the only fruitful 
one. It makes other pleasures, those of society and conversation which 
he had enjoyed so much, even the joys of friendship, seem unreal ; for 
alone it satisfies this need of the absolute, that unexplained craving for 
eternity, alone it calms the disquietude that we bear in us, which has 
gone so often unanswered even by poets. 


Having perceived this, Proust decided to consecrate himself to the 
contemplation of the essence of things and to translate it into a work 
of art. But these deep sensations of the absolute, could only vanish when 
he strove to analyze them and to enjoy them directly. He could not 
recapture them in the physical presence of the landscape, the image 
of which kept in his memory had given him such acute pleasure. For 
around these landscapes had crystallized his desires for them in former 
times, the pains and the joys that he experienced when he first knew 
them, all the man that he once was. The only place where he could 


really know them, where they really did happen completely, was within 
himself. 


The sight of things that have, as it were, compelled us to look at 
them, the sight of a church spire, of clouds, of flowers, of the sea, of a 
beautiful face, make us experience a sort of obscure sadness, a dissatis- 
faction, as if we were incapable of translating what they wanted to 
express, as if there were in them, under them, something else than what 
we say and which we should have tried to discover: a thought of 
which we had the intuition but which we were incapable of reading. 
But the answer comes in a flash, with an assurance more real than life, 
when the images recur accidentally within us. Thus Proust found again 
the time lost, in giving it a measure, or rather a space in time. Time is 
not what flies and disappears, but that space which is measured between 
those states of the soul which memory re-creates, and the present itself. 


.D , 
The University of Wyoming ADOLPHE J. DICKMAN 





ANATOLE FRANCE AND THE CRITICS 


During the last half century, and particularly since his death in 
1924, most critics interested in French literature and thought have felt 
the urge to write something about Anatole France. He has been more 
discussed than any other recent French man of letters, with the possible 
exception of Proust, more in fact than any other French writer of the 
last hundred years, except perhaps Balzac. This criticism has not all 
been favorable; far from it! Every phase of his philosophy (or alleged 
lack of philosophy), of his ethics (very loose, we are told), and even 
of his art (which for a long time was accepted as the one aspect of his 
genius that entered the absolute) has been attacked, often violently, 
rarely with the serenity of the true scientific and philosophic approach. 


Indeed after he was no longer there to defend himself, after his 
brilliant and piquant pen had ceased to prick the bubbles, a series of 
what today would be called “candid camera shots” were offered to an 
eager and gaping world—only, a trick lens had been used to make his 
horns appear more menacing and his forked tail much longer. By a 
strange fatality, France had always struggled against mob psychology, 
against the frantic contradiction at the root of things, against any 


muddleheaded “will to believe.” He refused to see truth in the garb 
which historical civilization has thrown over us. He wanted man 
stripped of sham and false pretensions. He wanted most of all to know 
how the stark soul looks when it ceases to mutter its tribal incanta- 
tions. The smug and self-righteous who attacked his corpse—and 
memory—felt they were doing poetic justice. 


Old friends were indignant, but few at first had the courage to rise 
and defend him. Indeed, some seemed apologetic that they had ever 
been irresistibly drawn by his magnetism, or had elbowed their way 
into Villa Said, or the Salon of Madame de Caillavet, to sit at his feet, 
to catch a few sibylline words from his honeyed lips. Those who had 
never liked him were jubilant and patted themselves approvingly on 
the back. Far down the vista, echo answered the trite “We told you 
so,” or “We knew it all along,” or “The half has not been told” 
(accompanied by appropriate shudder). The malevolent chorus was 
composed of the jealous, those who had been snubbed or rough-dried, 
and those who had an unconscious mission, that is, who wanted to damn 
and to destroy rather than to refute (which for 50 years they had been 
totally unable to do). Little attention was paid to his actual literary 
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production, his influence on thought and style’, world honors that had 
been bestowed upon him; his private life was ruthlessly laid bare, mis- 
takes he had made were magnified or else invented ad libitum, the 
whole motivation of his conduct, public and private, was questioned 
and placed in the worst possible light. 


Such copious slander, however, and belittling of a man once a popu- 
lar idol, did not destroy him nor long depress the sale of his works. 
On the contrary, in the last half dozen years there has been a decided 
reversion of opinion and some of the most valuable criticism yet written 
on Anatole France has been offered. The campaign of calumniation has 
reawakened the sense of fair play. Recent critics, for the most part, are 
inclined to pursue the middle path. They see their man of genius in 
a saner light and refuse to wade too deeply either into mire or molasses. 
Did time and space permit, it would be most illuminating to trace the 
history of Anatolian criticism through its excited pour and contre. 
In the process we would learn almost as much sociologically and 
politically about the country France as about the man France, to such 
an extent do background, the moment, training, environment, religious 
conviction, aesthetics, and other subjective impulsions color the point of 
view. As a rule, the skillful Anatolian scholar can listen blindfolded 
to criticism concerning his hero and in short order correctly identify its 
author as being an ecclesiastic, a pedant, a militarist, a fanatic, a purist, 
an artist, a liberal, a provincial, or perhaps a professional patriot. 


During his long and eventful life, Anatole France lived through 
three quarters of a century of the most momentous history his country 
has known since the Revolution. Almost all of it he reflected, all of it 
he reflected about. The Gétterdammerung of Louis Philippe and of 
bourgeois monarchy, the abortive Second Republic with a Romantic 
poet as president, the coup détat of Napoléon le Petit, the disasters 
and follies of Second Empire, Bismarck and La Débdcle, the horrors 
of La Commune, the first painful and halting years of the Third 
Republic, spiritual pessimism and intellectual anarchy. Where were 
the glories of yesteryear, les neiges d’antan! The young Anatole was 
not the only one to develop the questioning attitude, to feel the new 
mal de siécle, this time based on less fanciful causes. Fortunately the 
horizon brightened, the astounding French vitality reasserted itself as in 


1Bernard Fay, future professor at Collége de France, went so far in 1925 
as to offer up thanks—publicly and pontifically—that Anatole France had not 
exercised any lasting influence on French literature. “Il est bien du reste que 
Monsieur France n’ait exercé aucune influence sur les lettres francaises” 
Panorama de la Littérature Contemporaine, p. 109. 
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dark moments of the past, a sense of realism replaced the pessimism that 
had followed utopianism (transcendentalism—positivism—intuitionism ) . 
Above all, the philosophy of democracy finally seemed triumphant, and 
in no uncertain terms, although there still were (and are!) shadowy 
pretenders and vociferous Royalists in the offing. Anatole France had 
been deeply impressed by the tremendous advance of science; his po- 
litical philosophy broadened and humanized during the crisis of the 
Panama scandal; to the amazement of those who called him epicurean, 
dreamer and dilettante, he threw himself wholeheartedly into the 
ghastly Affaire Dreyfus, generously abandoning personal comfort and 
all thought of his reputation and social standing. He joyfully wel- 
comed the upsurge of socialistic thought and of the new spirit of equali- 
tarianism, the seeming advance of internationalism in Europe and of 
an intellectual rapprochement which would eventually lead to the uni- 
versal peace of which he had dreamed and written so eloquently for 
40 years. 

Then came the night—Agadir—Algeciras—the irreparable tragedy 
of the World War, supreme sacrifice and suicide, the impending return 
to barbarism, years of chaos and bewilderment in the wake, peace with- 
out victory, victory without peace. After a lifelong struggle to help 


make reason and justice prevail in human society, the weary and dis- 
illusioned grand vieillard finally surrendered to Time. He was glad 
to go; doubly so, could he have anticipated the return to dogmatic 
absolutism, which he abhorred above everything else, the rape of 
Ethiopia, the Spanish orgy, the slaughter-house of China, the return of 
the Robber Barons, and what seems like another facet of Les Dieux 
ont Soif, democracy apparently supine. 


The impression gained from a study of the most important criticism 
of Anatole France could be effectively illustrated by a graph. We 
would see the curve rise vertiginously from 1880 to 1900, less rapidly 
from 1900 to the beginning of the World War, with occasional down- 
ward plunges, a further slow rise until his death, with additional eccen- 
tric downward jerks. When scarcely the last spade of dirt had been 
thrown upon his coffin, suddenly the curve descends precipitously. His 
former private secretary, body-guard, pupil, uisciple, Jean Jacques 
Brousson, who had been lifted from obscurity and taught his art by 
the master (almost every page of Brousson is redolent of the earlier, 
happy Anatole), enjoyed an astounding and unheard of succés de 
scandale with his venomous Anatole France en Pantoufles, published 
in 1924. This was followed shortly by the still more sarcastic [tinéraire 
de Paris & Buenos-Ayres, published in 1926, and finally in 1932 by 
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Les Vépres de ’ Avenue Hoche. In this country, Barry Cerf caught the 
spirit and produced the most devastating and unfair study of Anatole 


France that has appeared in English, The Degeneration of a Great 
Artist.? 


Cruel and biased as are the books of Brousson, they unquestionably 
furnish delightful reading, particularly the Pantoufles volume. They 
are brightly written, deft in movement, filled with soft-buzzing whis- 
pering, diabolically witty and running over with the most amusing and 
scabreuses anecdotes, “uncensored.” ‘The pro-Anatolian alternately 
gnashes his teeth and splits his sides with Rabelaisian laughter. A mas- 
terpiece of defamation, an all-time record for libel. My advice to the 
uninitiated would be to steep himself first in Anatole France; then 
this constant portrait of a mean, petty, weepy, avaricious, dull, deceit- 
ful, lying, lecherous hypocrite can be ingurgitated with the proper 
amount of salt. Otherwise, it is often taken for the gospel truth and 
there has been much undecorous rejoicing that another bubble has burst, 
that another legend has been debunked. 


Until this vogue of so-called “révélations intimes,” much of the ad- 
verse criticism of France did him honor and actually helped his argu- 
ment. Obviously the military clique and the extreme nationalists had 
long objected to the liberal political philosophy of Monsieur Bergeret 
and of Jéréme Coignard, as well as to the implications of Crainque- 
bille. They called him nihilist and maintained repeatedly and stren- 
uously that he was undermining the government and destroying respect 
for constituted authority. The Church lent its blessing to such attacks 
and everything he wrote was immediately placed on the Index. Had 
the Inquisition still existed, France would have been piously placed 
upon the rack and torn limb from limb. The clergy never forgave him 
for Thais, nor for his long battle to bring about the wise separation of 
Church and State. Brunetiére, by his pompousness and ipse dixit dog- 
matic certitude assured the victory to impressionistic criticism and 
greatly sharpened the pen and wit of his redoubtable but smiling 
adversary. When the dadaistes, surréalistes, and paroxistes set about 
to enthrone non-sense and chaos in art and literature (witness our 
Gertrude Stein), the supreme example of clarté, elegance and classic 


2The Dial Press, 1926. 
3For this memorable renewal of la querelle des anciens et des modernes, 
see La Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1, 1891, pp. 210-224, the article by 
Brunetiére entitled “La Critique Impersonnelle.” Most of the nimble-witted 
and sparkling replies of France can be found in La Vie Littéraire, I-IV. 
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perfection held up to ridicule was, of course, that of Anatole France. 
But only these extremists and their immediate followers took their 
lucubrations seriously. Their verbal acrobatics and mystifications were 
indulgently enjoyed (even imitated by genuine artists like Proust, 
Claudel, Valéry, Giraudoux, Morand), not least by France himself. 
Then once more, as so often in the past, the French demonstrated that 


in their conception of forme and of fond they are fundamentally clas- 
sicists at heart. 


As already indicated, the curve of criticism touched its lowest point 
several years ago and is now definitely and permanently on the up- 
swing. This does not mean that the pro-Anatolians are again in the 
saddle, but rather that time, proper perspective, and painstaking re- 
search are leading us to a truer evaluation of the man and his work. 
Important communications and judgments have been supplied by 
Antoniu, Braibant, Carias, Champion, Chevalier, Gsell, Guérard, 
Kéméri, Le Goff, Michaut, Pouquet, Roujon, Ségur, Shanks, and many 
others. But to date, the most thorough, unbiased and scholarly study 
of Anatole France to have appeared in any language has come from 
Edward Preston Dargan of the University of Chicago. It is also one 
of the outstanding contributions of American scholarship to literary 
criticism. 

Dargan has chosen the very simple title, Anatole France, 1844-1896. 
In the light of present knowledge and the material available, nothing 
can be added to it, except to take up the thread again where Dargan 
leaves off and to study the last 28 years of France’s life. After the 
immense labor involved in collecting, examining, and dissecting prac- 
tically all evidence obtainable for this minute consideration of the first 
52 years, it would not seem rash to say Dargan is now one of the best 
qualified persons in the world to complete the task so well begun. 
We hope that the years and circumstances will make possible the second 
volume, for we cannot altogether agree with the light estimate this 
distinguished critic places upon the post-1896 Anatole France. 


The book is beautifully arranged, beautifully printed.* The intro- 
.duction gives a clear preview and plan of what is to follow. This pro- 
logue is so well done that some students may read it and go no further, 
feeling that they have it all. Dargan envisages an interesting five-fold 
division of his life: (1) 1844-62, childhood and adolescence, mother’s 
deep influence, the bookshop, clerical schooling; (2) 1862-86, young 


Oxford University Press, 1937 (in cooperation with The Modern Language 
Association of America). 
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manhood and first literary efforts; (3) 1886-96, full attainment, power, 
and important connections due to his position as literary critic of 
Le Temps; (4) 1897-1910, liberal and unpopular philosophy, skep- 
ticism; (5) 1910-24, old age, disillusionment, remembrance of things 
past. After the first portion, devoted to his childhood and antecedents, 
succeeding chapters are judiciously divided between his literary activity 
over a certain period, followed by an analysis of the biographical events 
during the same period. In each division, however, life and letters 
commingle inextricably, as they should. Dargan has succeeded in 
throwing fresh light on a good many hitherto obscure moments and 
happenings. He also gives us the most complete study of sources that 
has yet been published. After the 610 pages of text, there are 119 sup- 
plementary pages of great value; Appendices A-E for further source 
material and useful information, notes, cross references and_bibliog- 
raphy, and finally a most helpful and comprehensive index. 


Professor Dargan’s knowledge of his subject is encyclopedic. He 
confesses ten years of concentrated labor on this magnum opus, but to 
me it seems a lifetime. I imagine that he loved his subject for many 
years and that it was long in incubation before he started it. He has 
steeped himself in every page that Anatole France ever wrote. He 
seems to have placed under a microscope every line of important 
criticism written concerning his subject. Our only quarrel with him 
is that he does not tell us often enough what he himself thinks about 
many of the debatable issues, after presenting the formidable array of 
opinion on each side. However, in the main, in spite of excessive 
caution, he is fair both to the subject and to the critics. Those who 
have written of Anatole with a poisoned point of view are put in their 
right places—with great gentleness; the hero-worshippers likewise are 
checked. Out of each, Dargan seeks out the possible grain of truth 
wherever it exists. 


There are no overstatements in the book. Professor Dargan has 
embraced a wide horizon, written with great love and profound docu- 
mentation, but no passion. His treatment of the extensive historical, 
political, philosophic, and literary background involved is most infor- 
mative. This book affords the reader a fairly complete summary of the 
course of French history in the last half of the nineteenth century. The 
subtitle of this study might well be “Anatole France reconstituted.” 
We finally have most of the truth in regard to what he wrote, the how 
and why, as well as what he did, which is frequently more difficult to 
explain. Professor Dargan has not held back anything, nor done any 
special pleading, nor sugarcoated any of the unpleasant aspects. But 
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the evidence amassed is overwhelmingly positive and constructive. 
A great writer has been restored to his own—as man, as artist, as 
thinker. The book contains only two mistakes; p. 571 we find une 
vaste musée, but musée is masculine, even though it looks like a feminine ; 
p. 250, referring to Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, we find the com- 
mon error that the crime was the kidnapping of Jeanne from the 
pension of Mademoiselle Préfére. The real crime somewhat jestingly 
occurs when in his passion for books Sylvestre Bonnard lovingly with- 
draws some of the volumes which were to constitute Jeanne’s dowery. 
C'est alors que je connus le crime!* 


This book has been accused of excessive dullness. True, it is heavy 
and touffu, but it is heavy with accumulated facts and the marshalling 
of evidence. To the reader not well versed in Anatole France it must 
of necessity be tedious, for Dargan has gone into all the minutiae and 
omitted nothing which might have bearing on the subject. Although 
each work up to 1896 is carefully studied, at no time can Dargan’s 
analysis be substituted for the original, and that is always disappointing 
to some readers who prefer going to the summary by the critic rather 
than looking up the author himself. I read through the 610 crowded 
pages without skipping a word or being bored, although I had to take 
it in small doses. It is true that the book at times seems statistical 
rather than critical, and frequently lacks the lighter touch which one 
needs in dealing with Anatole France. But frankly, it seems to me that 
most of the unfavorable criticism has proceeded from those who base 
their reaction either on dislike of the method (Dargan) or dislike of 
the subject matter (Anatole France) rather than on thoughtful con- 
sideration of the probity and thoroughness of the work. 


ALEXANDER G., FITE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


sSylvestre Bonnard’s own words; definitive edition, Tome II, p. 503, 
(Calmann-Lévy, 1925). 





SCIENTIFIC GERMAN VS. 
SURVEY COURSES OF GERMAN LITERATURE IN 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


HE core of this discussion is whether or not a course in the German 

language, though in no wise sought and taught because of any 
especially German cultural content, should be preferred and extolled 
over a course given in English, requiring no knowledge of German, yet 
dealings with a content essentially cultural and German. 


Junior colleges and state agricultural schools may have legitimate 
reasons for demanding “Scientific German” because their whole set-up 
requires that everything taught be able to justify itself before a prac- 
tical-minded tribunal with concrete and palpable objectives; their yard- 
stick is the word “useful” in its most simple meaning. But it seems 
to be deplorable when institutions in a position of cultural leader- 
ship actually delight in giving courses of Scientific German, but are un- 
willing to give survey courses for a general orientation in German 
literature and thought to a large and varied campus population, because 
the German language is not required for such a course. In order to be 


fair, however, we must absolve the “institutions” as such; responsibility 
rests with the German departments that delight in Scientific German 
or with the scientific departments that demand it and bring pressure 
to bear to get it. 


In order to view the problem in its proper light we must for a 
moment take a comprehensive view of the American college scene and 
America’s cultural needs. If we do that we find on the one hand the 
liberal arts courses among which the foreign languages and literatures 
are most numerous, and on the other hand the scientific courses of 
weight and measurement and microscopic observation. 


In the sciences konwledge accumulates at present so fast that a 
student has no longer time to pursue studies of a philosophical or poetic 
nature and tends to become more and more a mere mechanic in his 
field. The older men in these professions, in fact, be they physicians 
or engineers or other scientists, for some time past have given expression 
to grave concern about the lack of cultural insight in their successors, 
who but too often know nothing beyond their technical equipment. The 
Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, indeed, felt moved 
to tell the Association of American Colleges, assembled in convention 
in Chicago, that colleges have been taking the young men and women 
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of America and making out of them “just engineers, just doctors, and 
just lawyers.” In his particular speech he decried the fact that these 
young people were not imbued while studying at college with a deeper 
sense of political and social responsibility. There is no question that he 
is right; our teachers simply teach “subjects.” The existence of a series 
of courses in Scientific German bears this out, for it advertises the fact 
that a department which gives many such courses has abdicated its cul- 
tural leadership. This change, however, did not come all at once. If 
one looks further into the matter one will find that only recently these 
German teachers used such childish stories as text books that the scientific 
departments felt their students might just as well read something in their 
respective fields and not waste time on drivel. 


Yet in our general language courses a budding scientist could get 
besides his German much else of stimulating thought if but the teacher 
had such to give and had the gumption to choose a stimulating book; 
Koischwitz’s Deutsches Geistesleben der Gegewart for example. Our 
scientific students get science, science, science at every turn, and even 
when studying German, they must get still more science. It still has 
to be demonstrated to us how many of those who take Scientific German 
will actually use it later on. The bulk of our doctors and engineers 
will do well if they keep up their professional reading in the trade- 
journals of England and the U.S. A.; they neither have time nor need 
for going to German sources. But even if they have to keep up their 
German later on, a good solid course in German where their thinking 
has been developed along other lines will not make them less capable 
of acquiring the particular and highly special vocabulary which their 
minute research might call for. 


This lack of vision as to their proper function in the American col- 
lege system has even led some German departments to refuse to give a 
survey course in the history of German literature and thought in Eng- 
lish translation for the large campus population because no knowledge 
of German is required. They fail to be aware of two important points: 
first, that professors of the German language and literature should best 
be able to give a comprehensive view of German thought in culture and 
philosophy as recorded in German literature; second, that hundreds of 
their students taking German for a year or two never get far enough 
to see the cultural contribution to our modern civilization made by a 
Lessing, a Schiller, a Goethe, the Romanticists, and all the others. Yet 
any college student in order to be educated, whether in art or science, in 
French or Spanish, or English, should know just that. It is the duty 
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of our German departments to provide the easy means for acquiring 
this general and stimulating knowledge. The French, the Spanish, the 
Italian departments by the same token should carry, as a matter of 
course, and as an additional means of justifying their existence as cul- 
tural subjects in a college curriculum, a survey course of low credit 
value and little required work, for those hundreds and thousands of 
students who do not specialize in their respective fields. 


It is very important that the credit value be low and that the 
required reading be reasonable in scope. The purpose of these courses 
should be to give a general survey of each literature’s outstanding names 
and movements. Sometimes these courses have been tried, but they 
were given by men who treated these newcomers as though they were 
proposing to specialize in that department. The result was that many 
students gradually dropped out or at any rate did not come back the 
following semester because they felt abused by the unreasonable demands. 
The teacher involved, however, interpreted this fact simply as lack of 
general interest for such a course. Matters were made worse because 
no adequate preparation had been made; the usual routine procedure 
was employed of placing a couple of books containing the required 
reading on the reserve shelves. Hence even a class of but twenty stu- 
dents had a continuous struggle to find the books in order to do the 
reading. The professor in consequence was forced to limit the number 
in the class arbitrarily in order not to appear too ridiculous. But that 
is still more ludicrous because if there is one single course where every- 
body is willing to be admitted most readily, it is a general civilizing 
course such as the one we are discussing. 


There is a simple way to make attendance elastic, namely through 
the compiling of sufficient well-selected reading material into a syllabus, 
including a short discussion of each author’s life and works and general 
place in European literature, and a well-chosen bibliography of books 
in English. The Extension Division of the University of California has 
published such a one of about 200 pages dealing with Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, the Romanticists, Heine, Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Keller, 


Meyer, Storm, Fontane, Hauptman, Sudermann, and Schnitzler. The 
student can buy this book for $1.50 and in it he has almost all that he 


needs to know for a general survey, and besides he has directions where 
to find more if he should care to follow a particular lead. 


With such a book available the teacher need not refuse admittance 
to any one; quite to the contrary, he can admit as many as may wish to 
come. Their studying, too, will be made more fruitful because they 
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need not waste a minute of time nor an ounce of energy looking and 
waiting for the books to come in. 


To stand before a class and dictate foreign names one hour a week 
and otherwise expect students to spend hours on end looking up material 
that is quite foreign to them and which lies at best only on the periphery 
of their chief studies is not the way to handle such a course successfully. 
Quite to the contrary; these courses then are shunned, because they are 
essentially unfair. But with a syllabus as indicated above, the number 
of students attending such a course should mount up to a hundred and 
more every semester in any language department giving such a course. 


If those German language departments which have been napping 
will take a fresh view, they will see a greater purpose in their existence, 
and their language instruction, too, is bound to become more vital, 
thereby making the science departments perhaps feel that the regular 
language course with its spiritual aspects and its high-minded emotional 
contents is very necessary to complement the unemotional, objective 
training of a pure science curriculum. 


The better science students, those who bring culture from their 
homes, have always preferred a good general course to one of pure “sci- 


ence” content, but of these there are ever fewer. 


May the German departments not be so ready to regard their subject 
merely as a road of approach to the sciences. Other language depart- 
ments are not troubled with “scientific” this or that ; but they, too, could 
lead more than they do and could offer survey courses as we described. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER. 
University of California at Berkeley. 





CURRENT WORLD PROBLEMS 


The present world crisis is not only unique in its violence, but quite un- 
precedented in its universality. All our institutions have felt its demoralizing 
influence. Our entire social fabric, in all its aspects, political and economic, 
religious as well as moral, is at present passing through a stage that is one 
of the most critical which humanity has ever experienced. Civilization is con- 
fronted once more with a universal crisis, and leaders are at a loss to find a 
solution. 


Whenever a new plan is suggested, we study it eagerly to see if perchance 
a way out has been discovered. This is why, in the last few days, the thought- 
ful of every nation have read with care the report of an outstanding banker, 
economist, and statesman, Paul von Zeeland of Belgium. 


In April, 1937, Great Britain, the United States and France commissioned 
the former Belgian premier to approach the governments of the leading powers 
of the world in order to ascertain the suggestions they would care to make 
and the steps they would be willing to take to maintain peace and stimulate 
economic recovery. His investigation lasted eight months, as he travelled from 
country to country, interviewing “local doctors to prepare material for a 
general consultation.” At one time he was tempted to abandon the mission 
assigned to him because of the seeming impossibility of finding any common 
ground for agreement amidst the economic contradictions in which we live. 
He carried on, however, remembering the words of William the Silent: “It is 
not necessary to hope in order to begin, nor to succeed in order to persevere.” 


It is comforting to hear first that he was universally received with great 
courtesy, and that everywhere he met men anxious to help and eager to break 
away from too nationalistic conceptions. Then, nowhere did he find allusion 
to the doctrine of the necessity of war. Finally he noticed a growing appre- 
ciation that no country can insure a happy life for its own people without the 
cooperation of other nations. 

His report is a long document of 12,000 words. It is worthy of considera- 
tion, as it combines very unusual merits: realism and idealism, soundness of 
principle, grasp of detailed facts, and shrewdness in the choice of arguments. 
It is primarily concerned with the economic recovery of Europe as a pre- 
requisite for the economic prosperity of the world. It divides the nations into 
two spheres. The first comprises the countries that believe in the expansion of 
world trade, that is Great Britain, the United States, France, and some smaller 
nations; the second includes the countries, which, deprived of raw materials 
and of the necessary exchange to secure them, are endeavoring to become self- 
sufficient by the development of substitute products: these nations are Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. 

Paul von Zeeland believes that renewal of world trade is indispensable to 
peace and recovery. He recommends that Great Britain, France, and the 
United States unite with Germany and Italy in leading the world along paths 
of economic righteousness. Unfortunately these five countries have elected or 
have been forced to follow widely divergent roads toward economic salvation. 
Their reorientation would be something of a miracle. It will be especially 
difficult to convince Germany and Italy to retrace their steps. 
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It is suggested that the “have nots” might be satisfied with an open-door 
policy in all colonies, with the internationalization of existing mandates, with 
participation in privileged companies to exploit natural resources in backward 
countries, and international credits to finance purchase of raw materials in 
exchange for public works. 


In order to facilitate the expansion of world trade, money should be 
allowed to circulate more freely among the nations. Monetary obstacles are 
the most serious of all: the fluctuations of money, the medium of exchange, 
have materially aggravated our economic problems. 


In providing a financial remedy we have a precedent for further action in 
the tripartite agreement concluded in the fall of 1936 between Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, when they agreed to support their respective 
currencies against speculation through stabilization funds. The Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements in Basle is remarkably well equipped for handling such 
world transactions. 


There is, however, little chance of a resumption of world trade unless, 
somehow, the past can be liquidated. Old debts should be adjusted and con- 
solidated and their repayment assured through a sinking fund of long duration. 


Naturally, the more prosperous nations are expected to underwrite the 
enterprise in its first stages. But the United States, Great Britain, and France 
are not likely to extend such help to the dictatorships without some guarantee 
of political appeasement. 


Among the nations there is little inclination to disagree with the Belgian 
statesman that prohibitory tariffs, quotas, exchange controls, and discriminating 
trade practices are detrimental to world economy. In fact, much of the report 
might have been written by our own Secretary of State, as it embodies many 
of his declarations of the last few years. But, if it is relatively easy to agree 
on principles, it is highly difficult to translate any agreement into terms of 
everyday business procedure. 

In any case these suggestions deserve to be examined dispassionately. The 
nations are showing themselves sympathetic with von Zeeland’s objective, but 
they are not yet ready to accept specific recommendations. Let us hope that 
European powers will approve so wise a plan of international cooperation for 
a general economic settlement. If not their idealism, at least their enlightened 
self-interest commands that they find, before it is too late, an economic basis 
for peace such as post-war political manoeuvres have failed to produce. 


Whither the League of Nations? Is the influence of the League rapidly 
declining or can the democratic powers, rallying behind it, make it a con- 
tinuing force for world peace and a bulwark of democracy? 


The last week in January, the one hundredth session of the League con- 
vened at Geneva in the great new Assembly Hall formally opened last Sep- 
tember. Representatives of the fifty-eight member nations were present. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, former members, were conspicuously absent. The 
United States, although represented only by observers, was morally present 
and more interested than ever before. 
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The British, French, and Russians sought to reaffirm their faith in the 
League and increase the confidence of the smaller nations. 


Since the collapse of sanctions against Italy, a strong movement for League 
reform has been under way. It has never had a great chance of success partly 
because of the divergence among the League members, partly bcause the 
Articles form a delicate balance which renders amendments difficult. 


The members seem now divided into two groups: those who would 
strengthen the Covenant and those who propose to weaken it. Russia and 
France would like to strengthen the League: that is undoubtedly the logical 
procedure and the one which will ultimately prevail. They admit, however, 
that a revision‘is now hopeless and really expect no more than to keep the 
Covenant intact. 


Those who strive to weaken the Covenant are actuated mainly by two 
motives: one is to win back the absentees, particularly Germany; the other, 
which is strong among the small European nations, is to avoid being drawn 
into a war. Several European powers, because of their contiguity to Germany 
and Italy, feel themselves in a vulnerable position in the event that sanctions 
would be invoked against either of those nations. 


The League has weathered another crisis. It is far from dead. Its mem- 
bership represents five-sixths of the population of the world. The only thing 
that could kill the League would be the invention of better machinery to pre- 
vent war and insure international justice. Surely neither a race in armaments 
nor the old balance of power supply an effective means toward that end. 


But if the League of Nations is to play the role the civilized world expects 
it to play, it must take as its purpose not the defense of a given status quo, 
but the extension of a domain of international relations controlled by law. 
That result can be achieved primarily by recognizing the fact that treaties are 
temporary arrangements which the contracting parties must be willing to 
adapt to changing conditions or suffer the penalty of promoting bitterness, 
anarchy and military conquest. It must foster in every nation a willingness to 
negotiate grievances and to recognize common interests in a progressive world. 
A reign of international law can be achieved only by adopting the time-honored 
methods of understanding, tolerance, and justice. 


As we write these lines, a serious controversy is going on in Washington 
regarding our foreign policy. Seldom have our foreign relations been con- 
ducted upon a higher level of courtesy, wisdom, and integrity, and with a 
more genuine desire to be of service to the rest of mankind. And still a few 
of our legislators are concerned regarding our commitments abroad. Borah 
and Johnson particularly, although no doubt animated with the best inten- 
tions, seem to have progressed but little in the last twenty years. They are 
evidently anxious to show themselves consistent with earlier eloquent declara- 
tions, forgetting that consistency may sometimes prove to be the greater in- 
consistency. They are laboring under the fatal delusion that the United States 
and the British Empire can and must treat each other with the suspicion of 
potential enemies or the indifference of perfect strangers. They seem to believe 
that what happens to the British Empire is of little concern to us or what 
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happens to us has little significance for Great Britain. If such an attitude 
were general in our country it would be a dark foreboding for civilization. 


In the first week of February, our Chief of Naval operations, Admiral 
Leahy, was called by the Naval Affairs Committee to testify regarding the 
Navy-building program. The Admiral frankly stated that world political con- 
ditions are more dangerous than at any time since 1918, that all our outlying 
possessions, such as the Panama Canal Zone and the Hawaiian Islands, are 
vulnerable and that, since other powers have entered on a naval race, the 
United States has no other choice but to keep up with the leaders. 


According to President Roosevelt himself, adequate defense means that we 
must be in a position to keep any potential enemy many hundreds of miles 
away from our continental limits. Moreover, we cannot assume that our 
defense would be limited to one ocean and one coast and that the other coast 
would certainly be safe. 


The House Committee hearings spurred a foreign policy debate in the 
Senate, during which particular attention was given to the relations between 
the United States and Britain. Senator Borah pointed to remarks by Secretary 
Eden in the Commons, to the naval programs of Great Britain and the United 
States as evidence of some understanding between the two powers. “The 
nations of the world, practically without exception,” Senator Borah declared, 
“believe that the United States has a tacit alliance and is building a navy in 
accord with it.” . 


Admiral Leahy denied that there were any Anglo-American naval ties. 
Nevertheless, on February 8, Senator Johnson, skeptical, introduced a resolu- 
tion into the Senate requesting information from the State Department as to 
the existence of a naval understanding between the United States and Great 
Britain. Secretary Hull, with great dignity and emphasis, declared that there 
was no such alliance. 

While it is the duty of the Senate never to relax its vigilance, this seems 
to be a very idle debate. No Secretary of State or President would so run 
counter to the traditions of America as to enter into an official alliance with 
any foreign power. But there are cases in the life of nations where formal 
alliances and written agreements are quite unnecessary. There are times in 
which the community of interests, the devotion to the same ideals forge bonds 
much stronger than those which any artificial treaty can provide. It is an un- 
disputed fact that we are not in a position to defend both our coasts against 
potential enemies, if we were attacked simultaneously on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The danger of such an attack is of course exceedingly remote, but it 
is conceivable, especially in view of the fact that an alliance exists between 
Japan and two great European powers. It so happens, however, that we are 
concentrating our fleet in the Pacific without the least concern as to the safety 
of our Atlantic coast. This strategy simply means that we consider the fleets 
of Great Britain and France a sufficient deterrent to any potential European 
enemy to undertake any naval operations against our Atlantic coast. That con- 
fidence, which is undoubtedly well founded, is more impressive and significant 
than any treaty. It is a guarantee of a much higher order and renders Senator 
Johnson’s resolution quite superfluous. 


‘ ‘ . ' Pau PérRIcOoRD 
University of California at Los Angeles 





NEWS AND NOTES 
Tue Worip Concress oF MopERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
A Teachers’ Convention “a la francaise” 


Paris has always been dear to us for many things—quaint, romantic, nar- 
row streets, “le chat qui péche,” spacious boulevards, Les Champs Elysées, 
the Greek pillars of the Panthéon white against the black of night as if snow 
had but freshly fallen, autumn leaves dropping sleepily on the open pages in 
the old book stalls beside a drowsy Seine, secluded cafés where sang Francois 
Villon, Mont St. Geneviéve where Roman soldiers battled, La Place de la 
Concorde where was born “liberté, égalité, fraternité,” and the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier under the Arc de Triomphe. There is the cemetery where 
one puts a red rose on the tomb of Abélard and Héloise, and there are the 
monuments where sleep down centuries the great of France—those who have 
given the world much of its heritage of science, music, art, and literature. 
And above all, there are its people, charming from the lowliest to the highest— 
a people who know so well the art of living. 


Now, after last summer, we must add that Paris does all things artistically— 
even a teachers’ convention, for the five days we spent there as guests of the 
government of France at the World Congress of Modern Language Teachers 
were five days never to be forgotten. We were made to feel that all Paris 
was welcoming us from the moment that we crossed the historic old court at 
the Sorbonne in the shadow of the statues of Pascal and Victor Hugo to sign 
our names with charming M. Delmas as two of the seven Americans regis- 


tered among the three hundred representatives from thirty different countries. 
We shall never forget the inspiration that first morning of being part of the 
group received in the Amphitheatre Richelieu by M. Jean Zay, His Excellency 
the Minister of Education of France, the Rector of the Sorbonne, M. R. Vettier, 
President of the Congress, and M. Serge-Denis, Secretary, whose brilliant 
oratory was a treat in itself. The afternoon was equally inspiring, beginning 
with a talk both learned and entertaining by M. Brunot, Honorary Dean of 
the Sorbonne, and ending with a most elaborate reception in the drawing rooms 
of the palace of the Sorbonne. 


Then followed four days of sessions at which recognized world authorities 
spoke—meetings always climaxed with marvellous entertainment afternoons 
and evenings—days so filled with interesting events that it is difficult to choose 
the outstanding ones. Afternoons were spent visiting lycées among which was 
the famous old Lycée Henri IV. A trip to the Musée Pédagogique revealed 
a collection of ultra-modern material for foreign language teachers. There was 
a visit to the Mosquée conducted by Moorish priests. There were teas and 
receptions by different groups among which we must mention the one given by 
Great Britain in the lovely Laurent Restaurant on the Champs Elysées as well 
as the reception in the beautiful Hétel de Ville on the old Cité where we were 
received by the Président du Conseil Municipal amid a bewilderment of 
sculptured marble, red velvet, gold chairs, champagne, and eloquence. Evenings 
we went to the Exposition, the theatre, and the opera—still guests of the 
French Government. 


Sunday was perhaps the most colorful day, for we motored to the chateau 
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country stopping first at picturesque and historic Orléans where we were 
received by His Excellency the Mayor in royal style with the customary “vin 
d’honneur.” After a most memorable welcome by Mayor Léwy and an eloquent 
reply by M. Serge-Denis we were conducted through the historic Hétel de 
Ville élled with memoirs of Jeanne d’Arc. To honor us, from the archives 
we were shown some of the earliest documents relating to the historical be- 
ginnings of Orléans, ancient seat of French culture. Later, at the Castle of 
Chambord, by special arrangement of the Minister of Education, a banquet 
was served in the throne room, gorgeously tapestried in reds and blues and 
fleur-de-lis of gold. The banquet over, we climbed the winding old stone stair- 
way to find ourselves high above the moat of the castle where, under the 
brilliant July sky of Touraine and overlooking the beautiful Loire Valley, we 
sipped our café noir, the while imagining that ancient royalty might come 
riding on caparisoned horses into the courtyard far below. And then there 
was the magnificent Chateau de Blois, famous as the residence of Francis I 
and remembered as the place of assassination of the Duc de Guise. Dinner 
that evening in the gardens on the banks of the Loire River, a moon rising 
over the forest where used to be the hunting grounds of Louis XIV brought to 
close a day which was a romantic lesson in history. 


In the morning sessions, both formal and informal, the problems and trends 
of modern language teaching were discussed. It was perhaps consoling to 
know that teachers the world over are being faced with practically the same 
problems, prominent among them that of revitalizing their curricula to combat 
the detrimental influence of the radio, movies, and the restlessness of modern 
times. Definite plans have been made in France to institute education in 
foreign language through the radio, and by means of cooperation with the 
British Broadcasting Company programs in English are being given for French 
schools. The moment we registered as being from Santa Monica and Beverly 
Hills, California, we were besieged with questions. (To the European the 
name of California bears the connotation of Paradise in all things, including 
education. ) 


We spoke, describing our own colorful classrooms and our attempts at 
the creation of language atmosphere through foreign books, magazines, news- 
papers, pictures, victrola records, etc. We talked about the work of our 
language clubs which aim to acquaint the student with culture direct from 
foreign countries through speakers, moving pictures, and music. The audience 
was interested that this side of education has been emphasized by Americans 
more than by foreigners and they were especially so when it was explained 
that these things could be done by the students themselves as part of an activity 
program and with little financial effort. Among the final recommendations 
made by the Congress was one advising the creation of a classroom rich in the 
cultural atmosphere of the country whose language is being studied. It was 
also urged that the size of classes be limited to twenty students. 


The dedication of the International House built by Mr. Rockefeller, 
“pourque les jeunes gens de tous les pays du monde puissetn en se rencontrant 
chaque jour au méme foyer apprendre 4 se comprendre” aptly expresses the 
keynote of the entire Congress. This same sentiment seems to be the inter- 
national “raison d’étre” of language teaching. In this generation where 
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modern means of transportation put the whole world in close association this 
ideal of understanding our foreign neighbors as the best means of promoting 
peace places the study of foreign languages in a more vital position in the 
school curriculum than ever before. All who attended this Congress certainly 
carried away with them a vision far beyond their text books—the inspiration 
to put into their teaching this ideal. We regret that all our colleagues were 
not there and we hope that many Americans will attend the next congress to 
be held in the summer of 1939 at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, which, if we may 
judge from the many German friends we made at this meeting, promises to 
be quite as fascinating and hospitable. 


The last night when we met “en grande toilette” to banquet in the mag- 
nificent Café Dauphin in the Bois de Boulogne amidst flowers, silver, and 
crystal, with our charming newly made friends we bade farewell to five days 
of real education in history, art, and social science—five days which clearly 
exemplified the oft-repeated ideals of foreign language study, “le rapproche- 
ment des peuples.” We left deeply grateful to France for this perfectly planned 
program, graciously mingling the social and serious—the finest institute we 
have ever attended—a teachers’ convention “a la francaise.” 


Mary BINGHAM HURLBUT 
RuTH Hur_sutT ARVIDSON 
Beverly Hills High School 
Lincoln Junior High School 
Santa Monica, California 
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Mariquita Sdnchez. By Maria Alicia Dominguez. (Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 
1937. 440 pp.) 


Mariquita Sanchez was perhaps the best loved and most influential woman 
of Argentina during the first half of the nineteenth century. She was born in 
Buenos Aires under the Spanish Viceroys, saw her native city surprised and 
captured by the English, thrilled when it was taken from them by an enraged 
populace, exulted in the struggle for independence against Spain, shuddered 
under the tyranny of Rosas, relaxed and lived again when it was finally free. 
Mariquita was a declared rebel against the prevalent injustices of each of 
these periods. She took the first step in her rebellious career while still in her 
teens when she appealed to the Viceroy after her parents had refused to con- 
sent to her marrying the young ensign she loved. The Viceroy took her side 
and the marriage was consummated. Mariquita became an outcast from her 
old home but she immediately proceeded to make her new home a gathering 
place for her country’s most brilliant figures: Echeverria, Fray Cayetano 
Rodriguez, San Martin, Monteagudo, Rivadavia, Vicente Lépez, Belgrano, and, 
many others. This salon, with Mariquita herself always in the foreground, 
gives the author an opportunity to paint a stirring picture of Argentine history. 
But Maria Alicia Dominguez only does this in a cursory and romantic man- 
ner marred by drably organized material and a constant reliance on hack- 
neyed and cloying metaphors. This latter tendency is of conspicuous impor- 
tance for it is one which has ruined many Spanish-American works. Of course, 
some forbearance should be shown in the case of Spanish-America’s recent 
generation of belated romantists who lived several years after their romantic 
ancestors of Europe. But that generation has passed, and we do not see how 
Maria Alicia Dominguez can claim any such historic justification for her own 
soppy sentiment. However, even this weakness might be partially overlooked 
if she did not fail utterly to make her heroine vital. At the beginning of the 
book we are told of Mariquita’s beauty, charm, intelligence, vitality, but some- 
how we are not much impressed, and her subsequent tribulations are received 
with feelings of mixed apathy and boredom. 


A few choice metaphors sprinkled throughout the book are: “. . . la her- 
mosura de la joven sefiora lucia como una perla en el estuche de oro de 
su salén, aquel recinto misterioso que el encanto de la duefia convertia 
ya en torre de marfil, ya en mansién de ensuefios, ya en tibio refugio . . .” 
On describing a young lady and her gallant she says: “parece un lirio junto 
a una espada.” And of Mariquita she says: “Hubiérase dicho de ella que era 
una flor exética, un espiritu en todas partes. Y jamas cruzé el mar, sino en 
el vértigo de lecturas exquisitas. Sus predilecciones estaban por lo raro y lo 
precioso, aquello que trajese el aroma de las distancias azules.” Again: 
“Rendida por la pasién y el deber a un solo hombre, convirtié el iman in- 
vencible de su sonrisa que a todos atraia, en un arma de seda.” When Mari- 
quita was choosing some helpers for the Sociedad de Beneficencia of which 
she was secretary, the author goes into this rhapsody: “. . . las damas reunidas 
en el salén de Mariquita Sanchez, el ramillete selecto destinado ya a rendir 
el aroma excelso de la virtud dentro de la obra genial . . .” And in the 
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same breath: “fué como eligiendo flor a flor el ramillete de las Verdnicas.” 
Descriptive of Mariquita’s manner is: “Una dulce ironia—esa expresién comin 
a los espiritus nobles y padecidos—florecié en sus palabras igual que gota de 
rocio en la punta de la espina .. .” I think these quotations speak for them- 
selves without the necessity of comment. 


There are only two things in the biography that we can praise, one of 
them a cancién portefia of the eighteenth century which runs like this: 


“Una paloma blanca 
Como la nieve, 

Me ha picado en el alma 
Mucho me duele. 

Dulce paloma, 

¢Cémo pretendes 

Herir el alma 

De quien te quiere?” 


The second is a bit of philosophizing on the part of Fray Cayetano who 
persuades Mariquita to marry again after her first husband dies on his 
return voyage from the United States where he had served his country as 
Ambassador. Four years had passed since his death, but Mariquita still loved 
his memory too much to consider marrying anyone else. The priest tells 
her that a woman of Marquita’s character cannot live to herself and be 
worthy of life. For her own sake, and for the sake of her children Fray 
Cayetano urges her to accept her suitor of several months, a Frenchman named 


Mendeville, for whom she feels only affection. The following words are 
typical: 


“No pertenecemos a lo que pasa, hija mia, sino a lo que persiste. El pasado 
sélo vive como recuerdo. Toda nuestra vida perecedora esta en el minuto que 
atravesamos como un granito en el reloj de arena que filtra la Eternidad. 
Te digo qué un amor como el tuyo, si no es una persistencia puramente 
espiritual, es una culpable fuga de la vida.” 


These words voice nothing new nor great, but they seem alive, in character, 
and sincere. ; 


Save for a few similar paragraphs, Maria Alicia Dominguez in this 
biography has turned her style as well as her pen backward. She seems to 
have profited little from the robust or poetic, but always living language of 
her better contemporaries in Argentina and elsewhere in Spanish-America. 
It would be unjust to weigh her in the scales beside such writers as Emil 
Ludwig or Lytton Strachey, but if we compare her, let us say, with Marcia 
Davenport, whose Of Lena Geyer is an excellent example of how both char- 
acter and background should stand out in a work of this type, we can plainly 
see that Mariguita Sanchez contains every element which does not make for 
good biographical writing. The famous heroine unfortunately will not become 
known in this country through Maria Alicia Dominguez’s book. 


Joun A. Crow 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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GERMAN 


A Standard German Vocabulary of 2932 Words and 1500 Idioms Illustrated 
in Typical Phrases and Sentences. By C. M. Purin. (D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1937, vi + 186 pp. $1.00.) 

Vocabulary learning and vocabulary building occupy an important place 
in the learning and teaching of languages. For this revision of his earlier 
Standard German Vocabulary of 2000 Words and Idioms (D. C. Heath and 
Company), Professor Purin has carefully combined the advantages of all exist- 
ing frequency lists. The book contains 2932 alphabetically listed basic words 
and their meanings, under which are appropriately noted 2000 derivatives and 
1500 idioms together with complete sentences illustrating their various mean- 
ings and implications. Wherever practicable, cognates, antonyms, stem forms, 
and related words are also included. 


Teachers will find the Standard German Vocabulary doubly useful since 
the first 1000 most frequent basic words listed in the Wadepuhl-Morgan dic- 
tionary are indicated in this book by asterisks. Five hundred of these words 
are marked with double asterisks, including the 400 words found by Mr. Curtis 
C. D. Vail (German Quarterly, May, 1935) to have a uniformly high rating 
in 12 frequency lists. The words thus marked with double and single asterisks 
conform substantially to the vocabularies recommended for active mastery 
during the first and second years of the high school course by the Research 
Council Committee of the Modern Language Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The remaining 1932 unstarred words, 2000 derivatives, and 1500 idioms 
provide an ample basic vocabulary for the third and fourth year high school 
courses and for the intermediate courses in college. 


The best feature of the book, from the pedagogical point of view, is the 
wealth of illustrative phrases and sentences with meanings given in English 
whenever necessary. The labor of mastering vocabulary is thus minimized 
as learning by analysis and analogy becomes habitual. The following items 
will serve to illustrate the precision of style and elasticity of content which 
characterize the book as a whole: 


**das Ding, -es, -e — der Gegenstand thing, object [Dinger pl. things of little 
value) ]; vor allen Dingen above all Er ist guter Dinge. 
He is of good cheer. 

**doch yet, however; nevertheless; but; surely; doch nicht, nicht doch surely 
not, certainly not, not at all; ja doch yes indeed 
Er hatte viel Geld, und doch war er nicht gliicklich. 
Du verstehst es doch nicht. You do not understand it anyway. 
Kommen Sie doch! Do come! 

**diirfen, darf, durfte, gedurft oder diirfen may, can; be permitted or allowed; 
dare. 
Darf ich Sie um das Brot bitten? 
Hier darf nicht geraucht werden. Smoking is not permitted here. 
Du darfst jetzt spielen. You may play now. 
Wir diirfem eins nicht vergessen. We must not forget one thing. 

*die Ehre, -n honor; G. (Gegenteil) die Schande shame, dishonor [ehren honor, 
respect; ehrenvoll honorable; der Ehrgeiz ambition; ehrwiirdig vener- 
able, reverend] 
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Wir tun, es ihm zu Ehren. We are doing it to honor him. 


ae — thm zu Ehren = Das macht ihm alle Ehre (does him full 
credit). 


ehrlich (Ehre) = ohne Falsch honest [die Ehrlichkeit honesty] 
Ehrlich wahrt am ldangsten (Sprichwort). Honesty is the best policy. 
Ehrlich gestanden, weiss ich nichts davon. To tell the truth ( — frankly) 
I know nothing about it. 


**das Herz, -ens, -en heart [herzig dear, beloved; darling; herzlich hearty, 
cordial]; von ganzem Herzen heartily; with all one’s heart; nach 
Herzenslust to one’s heart’s content 
Er (es) liegt ihm am Herzen. He has him (it) on his mind. 

Er fasst sich ein Herz. He plucks up courage. 

Er hangt sein Herz daran (an sie). He sets his heart on it (on her). 
Er kann es nicht iibers Herz bringen. He cannot bring himself to do it, 
cannot learn to bear it. 

Es ist (wird) ihm eng (froh, bang) uns Herz. He feels oppressed 
(merry, anxious). 


der Herzog, -s, (das Heer +. xichen) duke, count [Herzogin duchess, countess; 
das Herzogtum duchy] 


**zichen, zog, gezogen (h. u. s.) draw, pull; raise, cultivate; go, move, change 

lodging 

Das Pferd zieht den Wagen. 

Ich habe mir einen Zahn ziehen lassen. 1 had a tooth pulled. 

Er zieht (goes, travels) von Ort zu Ort. 

Er zieht (raises) Blumen und Gemiise in seinem Garten. 

Es zieht hier. There is a draft here. 

F. H. REINSCH 

University of California at Los Angeles 


. * * 


Piinktchen und Anton von Erich Kastner. Edited for school use by Frederick 
Betz. (D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. viii + 128 pp. $1.00.) 


Since the appearance of Emil und die Detektive Erich Kastner has become 
not only Germany’s favorite writer of juvenile stories, but he has also won 
great acclaim among students and teachers of German elementary courses of 
our country. The publication of Piinktchen und Anton for school purposes will 
no doubt greatly increase this popularity of the writer. In his new story 
Kastner glorifies the friendship between two children of families of different 
social standing. Piinktchen, the daughter of a successful Berlin manufacturer, 
finds herself neglected by her socially preoccupied mother. Given in charge of 
an uncongenial governess, the intelligent and witty youngster is in need of 
real companionship. In a friendship with Anton the lively and imaginative 
child finds an outlet for her spirit of enterprise and adventure. The boy is 
also put on his own as he has to provide for his ailing mother. His experiences 
in this connection open up a new and interesting world for Piinktchen. 
Humorous incidents and exciting happenings give her one thrill after another. 
Anton in his role as protector and good angel of the girl proves himself to be 
a young hero. The story runs its cheerful course and ends happily. 


The editor divides each chapter of the text into sections of less than two 
pages, each roughly corresponding to a day’s assignment. It seems doubtful to 
the reviewer whether the temptation to read ahead of the assignment can be 
checked by such limited size. In addition to the regular vocabulary a mar- 
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ginal vocabulary is furnished. The latter will be greatly welcomed as an aid 
to overcome difficulties arising from an abundance of idioms and of Berlin 
dialecticisms. For each of the sections suitable questions are provided to 
stimulate oral work. Another feature is a similarly arranged list of idiomatic 
expressions, most of which are also given in the marginal vocabulary. This 
list could be used more successfully if it were limited to common idioms: 
“nicht in die Tiite,” “eine Stange Gold,” “klar wie Klossbriihe,”’ “du bist mir 
ein Haar in der Suppe,” are really of no specific value to the student. 


The following corrections of translations are suggested: “gespannt” should 
be “intently” instead of “earnestly” (p. 10); “Sommerlatte” is the name of a 
proprietor of a restaurant and not that of a restaurant itself (p. 14); “schob 
sich” is better translated as “strode off” (p. 34); “verklatschen” is best trans- 
lated “to tell on” (p. 39); “Maulaffen feilhalten” should be rendered “stand 
around gaping” (p. 42). 

Piinktchen und Anton meets the requirements for a successful text insofar 
as the content of the tale is interesting to the last page and the sentence struc- 
ture, with very few exceptions, is clear and simple. 


C. B. SCHOMAKER 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Geschichten von deutscher Art. By Paul Ernst. Edited by Jane F. Goodloe. 
(F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937. xxiv + 255 pp.) 


Jane F. Goodloe, editor of Sam in Schnabelweide by Will Vesper, is to be 
congratulated for presenting once more for school use a delightful volume of 
stories. She presents this volume for those who wish to know “the greatest 
German poet since the Classics” in the field where he is admitted to be 
supreme: in the art of the Novelle. 


Paul Ernst, a man with remarkably wide range of interests, wrote on 
philosophy, religion, history, politics, and aesthetics, besides producing nu- 
merous dramas, hundreds of short stories, two verse epics, a number of novels, 
and many essays. He denounced our whole modern civilization and pointed 
to the Middle Ages as the model for the society of the future. Germany’s 
tragic experience in the World War and the course of events in the post- 
war period embittered him still more. He never missed an opportunity of 
deriding the republican regime and democracy in general. He died in 1933, 
just when his work was beginning to attract attention in new Germany. 

Twenty-three selected stories are offered in this volume: selections from 
love stories (Liebesgeschichten), from the serious stories (Geschichten von 
deutscher Art), and from the picaresque stories with foreign setting (Kom6- 
dianten— und Spitzbubengeschichten). 


The stories in the group Geschichten von deutscher Art present a picture 
of Germany in approximately fifty years of Paul Ernst’s life. Here one finds 
home and social life in families of different social standing and various types 
within each class, one becomes acquainted with the responsible miner, artisan, 
and farmer, with the changes in agriculture and industry and the consequent 
effect upon business methods and character, with the war and its heroism, 
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human interest, and tragedy, with the post-war period of political confusion 
and inflation, hunger and privation, and the effect upon those who lived 
through it all. 


In the remaining stories (Komédianten— und Spitzbubengeschichten), Paul 
Ernst takes us to the Rome of the 16th century. These stories are amusing 
accounts of Rome and of the provincial Italian town, with their easy concep- 


tion of law and justice. We are introduced to several different types of 
characters. 


The editor has excellent notes and an extensive vocabulary. The exercises 
consist of questions in German pertaining to each of the stories, also sentences 
to be translated from English into German. 


A. RUSSELL GRAY 
Snow Junior College 
Ephraim, Utah 


SPANISH 


Leén Zaldivar. By Carlos Maria Ocantos. Edited by William F. Rice. (F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1937. 159 pp. $1.30.) 


This novel of Ocantos, if taken as light reading, should be very enjoyable 
to students of second or third year classes. The story is a simple and naive 
one, the characters are almost stereotyped, and act just as one supposes they 


will act. There is the cold beauty, whom the author sometimes mocks, the sym- 
pathetic girl friend whom Leén regards as a sister, and Leén himself, a would- 
be philosopher who falls passionately in love, first with the beauty, then with 
the sweet simple girl. The plot suggests a serial from a higher class Woman’s 
magazine. 


The editing is excellent. Professor Rice has reduced the text by nearly half, 
but he has preserved the continuity of the story without a break. His omissions 
may have weakened the development slightly, but that is entirely a matter of 
opinion. The more difficult words are given on the same lines in the margins 
in more familiar Spanish synonyms. This makes for easier reading, encourages 
the student to think in Spanish, and arouses interest by making his progress in 
the language apparent to him. It is by far the best idea of painless vocabulary 
building that this reviewer has come across, and the editor is to be highly com- 
mended for his patience in having made it so effective. 


All in all, Leén Zaldivar is a very pleasant addition to our too few edited 
works of Spanish-American authors, and unless we set our literary ideals 
quixotically high, teachers and students alike should find it interesting reading. 


Joun A. Crow 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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*Krakowski, Meyer. Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles (G.) 
Krause, Anna. University of California, Los Angeles (S.) 

Krythe, Maymie R. Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach (G.) 


Lamb, M. Alice. Polytechnic High School, Long Beach (S.) 

Lambert, Mabel O. Glendale High School, Glendale (S.) 

Lassalette, Amelia. Belvedere Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Lefler, Antonia. Fremont High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Lee, Gladys M. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (S.) 

Lenhardt, Martha. Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood (F.) 
Leshin, Vera. Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles (F) 
Letessier, Madeleine. University of California, Los Angeles (F.) 
Lloyd, Evarose G. Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Loly, Kathleen D. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (S.) 

Lopez, Malvina. Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Loveland, Ethel V. George Washington High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Lovering, Stella. Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles (F.) 
Lowther, Hugh S. Occidental College, Los Angeles (F.) 

Lueders, Eugene C. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (G.) 

Lynn, Leslie E. North Hollywood High School, North Hollywood (S.) 
Lyons, L. G. Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood (F.) 


MacKnight, J. A. Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Glendale (G.) 
Manetta, Laura. Glendale High School, Glendale (F.) 

Mangrum, Cloyda. Whittier College, Whittier (F.) 

Marsh, June. John Adams Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Maxwell, Jane. Central Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

McEndree, Fay N. Glendale High School, Glendale (S.) 

McNeill, Ruth. Alhambra High School, Alhambra (S.) 

McVicker, Bessie M. Van Nuys High School, Van Nuys (S.) 

Melick, Marguerite. South Gate High School, South Gate_ (S.) 

Merigold, Dorothy. University High School, Los Angeles (F.) 

Merriman, Laura E. Franklin High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Miquel, Mignonette. George Washington High School, Los Angeles (F.) 
Mohme, Erwin T. The University of Southern California, Los Angeles (G.) 
Monroe, Daisy Lee. Glendale High School, Glendale (S.) 

Morrison, Alice R. Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Pasadena (S.) 
Mott, Centennia. El Segundo High School, El Segundo (S.) 

Moyse, Sam. Alhambra High School, Alhambra (S.) 

Murdock, Alice L. Marlborough School for Girls, Los Angeles (F.) 
Myers, Lawrence A. Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton (F.) 


Newby, Daisy M. Susan M. Dorsey High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Newell, Florence E. Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica (F.) 

Nivon, Georges. Occidental College, Los Angeles (F.) 

Nobs, Hattie. Orange Union High School, Orange (G.) 

Nordahl, Henry A. Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Northcote, Désirée Van Roy. No. Hollywood High School, No. Hollywood (F.) 
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Oxley, Ruth. Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach (S.) 


Padilla, John C. Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills (S.) 
Palomares, Rose J. Emerson Junior High School, Pomona (S.) 
Parker, Marjorie. Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Payette, Clara M. Eliot Junior High School, Pasadena (F.) 
Pedroarena, Ysidora. Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Pesquiera, Ignacio. Van Nuys High School, Van Nuys (S.) 
Pesqueira, Louisa C. Colton Union High School, Colton (S.) 
Petsch, Philip R. University of California, Los Angeles (G.) 
Pope, Bess M. John Burroughs Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Power, Hazel. Belmont High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Price, Eva R. University of Redlands, Redlands (S.) 

Puckett, Ermine S. Pomona High School, Pomona (S.) 

Purdum, Margaret. Citrus Union High School, Azusa (S.) 


Ramboz, Ina W. Fremont High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Raymond, Frances. Corona Junior High School, Corona (F.) 

Reed, Elizabeth. Fremont High School, Los Angeles (F.) 

Regnier, Marie Louise. Canoga Park High School, Canoga Park (F.) 
Reinsch, Frank H. University of California, Los Angeles (G.) 
Richards, Elizabeth T. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (F.) 
Roalfe, Margaret.. Fairfax High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Rooney, Agnes. Marshall High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Rosenfeld, Selma. Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles (G.) 

Ross, Francis O. 625 S. Bixel Street, Los Angeles (F.) 

Rubright, Caroline B. John Muir Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Rutledge, Bertha. Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles (F.) 
Rystrom, Ruth. John Marshall Junior High School, Pasadena (F.) 


Sauer, Carl A. Ventura Junior College, Ventura (S.) 

Sauer, Elmer E. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (G.) 

Schacket, Helen. Phineas Banning High School, Wilmington (S.) 

Scheele, Norbert. Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles (G.) 
Schomaker, Christel B. University of California, Los Angeles (G.) 
Schreiber, Maria A. Venice High School, Venice (S.) 

Schulz, Alice H. Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles (G.) 

Seine, Victor M. Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills (S.) 
Shadforth, Harriett C. Brea-Olinda Union High School, Brea (S.) 
Sharpe, Mabel L. Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton (F.) 

Shield, George W. H. George Washington High School, Los Angeles (G.) 
Silver, A. Morgan. Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Sintes, Antonia. George Washington High School, Los Angeles (F.) 
Smart, Helen M. Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Snyder, Elizabeth. Huntington Park High School, Huntington Park (S.) 
Snyder, Helen D. Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Speroni, Charles. University of California, Los Angeles (I.) 

Spring, Gerald. University of California, Los Angeles (G.) 

Squires, Adah. Eliot Junior High School, Pasadena (S.) 

Stager, Cora. Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach (F.) 

Steinauer, Elizabeth V. Horace Mann Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


Steven, Laurene. Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach (G.) 
Swart, Esther. Woodrow Wilson High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Swingle, Margaret. Huntington Beach High School, Huntington Beach (S.) 


Talbert, Margaret. Huntington Park High School, Huntington Park (S.) 
Taylor, Margaret. Laguna Beach High School, Laguna Beach (S.) 
Theobald, Harry C. Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Thomas, Lewis A. Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, Monrovia (F.) 
Thompson, Lois M. Polytechnic High School, Long Beach (G.) 

Todd, Harry W. Jordan High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Toews, Emil O. Santa Monica Junior College, Santa Monica (G.) 
Trosper, Vernette. Montebello Union High School, Montebello (S.) 
Tucker, Wm. H. Central Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 


Vance, Carl Nye. John Muir Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Varnum, Fanny. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (F.) 

Varnum, Margaret. Valencia High School, Placentia (F.) 

Vertrees, May. Huntington Park High School, Huntington Park (S.) 
Vichy, Claire. Vichy School of French, Los Angeles (F.) 

Volkers, Charlotte. Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles (S.) 


Ward, Martha. Venice High School, Venice (S.) 

Way, Henrietta. Fairfax High School, Los Angeles (G.) 

Wedell, Emilie. Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood (G.) 

Weldon, Evelyn. Lafayette Junior High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Werner, Adelaide M. Perris Union High School, Perris (S.) 

Whiting, Minnie C. Berendo Junior High School, Los Angeles (F.) 
Wicklund, Irene B. Whittier Union High School, Whittier (S.) 

Wiebe, Herman H. Glendale Junior College, Glendale (G.) 

Wildman, Gladys. Bell High School, Bell (F.) 

Wiley, Arthur S. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (F.) 

Wilkinson, Ruth D. Burbank High School, Burbank (S.) 

Williams, Martha G. South Pasadena Jr. High School, South Pasadena (S.) 
Wilson, Marian. Marshall Junior High School, Pasadena (S.) 

Wood, Norma Curtis. Pomona High School and Junior College, Pomona (F.) 
Wright, Maurice. San Diego High School, San Diego (F.) 


Yankwich, Leon R. United States District Court, Los Angeles (F.) 
Yeoman, Hanna B. Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles (F.) 


This list has been prepared by Miss Augustine Dalland, Secretary of the 
Central Membership Committee of the Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California. Kindly addrss all communications regarding membership to: 


MISS AUGUSTINE DALLAND, 
1759 Magnolia Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 





A Summer in French Atmosphere 


LA MAISON FRANCAISE 


(for men and women) 


June 26 - August 6, 1938 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


La Maison Francaise announces its sixth season, creating in the cool climate of 
the Pacific Coast a French world, with French atmosphere and culture, for 
students of the language, literature, and civilization of France. Though its 
primary purpose is to offer courses for students already acquainted with the 
language and eager to increase their fluency, widen their contacts, and deepen 
their understanding, La Maison Francaise is open to all men and women 
qualified to derive benefits from the advantages offered. Constant association 
of French teacher and American student in work and play is a distinguishing 
feature. French is spoken exclusively. Four to six units of regular college 
credit may be obtained. 

Thirty minutes from San Francisco and Berkeley. 

Swimming, tennis, riding, and golf. Twelve concerts 

by the Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels; recitals by 

Marcel Maas, pianist. 


VISITING PROFESSORS: 
Pierre Brodin, Agrégé de Université, Docteur és Lettres, Directeur 
des Etudes du Lycée Francais de New York. 
Mathurin Dondo, Ph. D., Columbia; Professor of French, Univer- 
sity of California. 
Louise Mathilde Besenfelder Glenn, Professor of French, assisted 
by resident staff. 
~ For detailed bulletin and information, write to 
Dr. Helen Marburg, Chairman, La Maison Francaise, Mills College, 
Oakland, California 
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